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AB:  [Allan  Burns,  Ph.D.,  panel  moderator]  Good  evening.  My  name  is  Allan 

Burns,  as  some  of  you  know.  I  have  met  a  few  of  you  in  the  last  few  weeks 
working  with  Sudye  and  Mayor  Holland  and  so  forth.  Tonight  we  are 
going  to  kick  off  what  I  think  will  be  ten  very  interesting  community 
forums.  At  each  of  our  forums  we  will  have  some  sort  of  thing  to  start 
the  ball  rolling.  Now,  tonight's  topic  that  we  will  be  discussing  with 
all  of  you  has  to  do  with  the  "place"  of  Alachua,  where  it  is  located 
on  a  map  in  terms  of  plants,  animals,  natural  environment,  housing, 
architecture,  and  farming,  things  like  that.  Just  what  is  the  setting  of 
our  town  here? 

I  was  reading  some  of  the  materials  that  we  have  prepared  for  forum  panel 
members  to  look  at  and  I  noticed  in  one  of  the  towns  from  the  1840s  there 
were  Indians,  I  guess  Timucuan  Indians,  around  here.  They  have  the  town 
surrounded.  And  if  I  can  recall  the  quote  directly  now,  it  said  something 
to  the  effect  that,  "We  were  all  gathered  for  a  big  meeting  and  we  were 
surrounded  by  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  Indians,  but  when  they  saw  us  all 
at  a  big  meeting,  they  all  went  home."  So  maybe  there  is  something  to  be 
said  for  gathering  together  at  a  big  meeting.  If  we  are  surrounded 
tonight  by  any  hostile  forces,  maybe  they  will  see  our  strength  and 
numbers  and  they  will  all  go  home,  or  maybe  they  will  join  us. 

Well,  to  start  things  off  we  have  asked  Norm  LaCoe  who  is  an  historian  of 
these  parts  to  come  and  give  an  informal  slide  show  about  the  history  of 
the  area.  Mr.  LaCoe  is  an  attorney  and  he  is  fairly  well-known  in  these 
parts  for  his  work  in  the  Newnansville  Cemetery  and  other  historical  areas 
around  here  and  so  without  further  ado,  I  would  like  to  introduce  Mr. 
LaCoe. 

NL:  [Norm  LaCoe,  local  historian]  Thank  you.  [begins  to  show  slide 

show]  A  few  years  later  when  a  new  town  was  established  in  this  county, 
Gainesville  became  the  county  seat.  Osceola  was  the  war  leader  of  that 
period.  I  am  including  these  pictures  because  Newnansville  was  Fort 
Newnansville,  and  later  Fort  Gilleland,  and  it  was  the  major  army  outpost 
during  the  early  years  of  the  war.  The  population  of  old  Newnansville  got 
to  be  about  2,000-3,000  people  by  the  late  1830s  and  early  1840s.  It  was 
described  as  being  a  labyrinth  of  wandering  streets.  But  within  a  few 
years  it  had  been  laid  out  very  neatly  in  400-foot  blocks,  eight  lots  to  a 
block,  each  block  200-feet-deep  north  and  south,  and  100-feet-wide  east 
and  west.  There  was  room  for  a  garden,  and  in  later  years  there  were 
chinaberry  trees  in  the  front  yards  of  many  of  the  homes.  The  physician 
who  traveled  with  troops  from  here  lived  in  Newnansville,  and  he  had  the 
largest  house  there.  The  troops  who  went  to  hunt  Indians  with  bloodhounds 
in  this  old  engraving  were  stationed  at  Fort  Number  Eight,  which  was 
about  eight  miles  east  of  Newnansville  and  a  mile  or  so  up  the  road  from 
Fort  Newnansville. 

Andrew  Jackson  was  hated  here.  He  did  not  like  the  way  the  Indians  were 
winning  the  Second  Seminole  War  in  the  early  years,  and  he  made  the  brag 
that  the  Florida  women  needed  to  get  rid  of  their  cowardly  husbands  and 
marry  men  who  would  fight  the  Indians  and  tame  the  country.  They  held  a 
party  out  in  Newnansville  in  the  late  1830s  and  they  were  drinking  pretty 
handily,  the  men  and  women,  not  the  children.  The  order  then  was  that 
when  they  had  a  feast,  the  men  would  drink  while  the  women  ate,  then  the 
women  would  drink  while  the  children  ate,  and  I  assume  the  men  got  around 


to  eating  at  some  point.  But  the  women  toasted  "Ole  Hickory"  with  this 
one:  "That  think  whatever  he  may,  he  might  swap  wives  and  choose  Rachel, 
but  they  were  going  to  keep  their  own  husbands." 

This  is  the  earliest  picture  I  have  of  old  Newnansville,  this  is  the 
Methodist  church  which  stood  in  the  cemetery.  It  was  not  built  in  1856, 
it  was  probably  built  somewhere  in  the  middle  1800s  and  photographed  at  a 
much  later  time.  This  picture  is  not  that  old,  but  the  building  was  quite 
old.  I  do  not  have  anything  that  tells  me  the  dates,  perhaps  one  day  one 
of  you  all  can  give  me  a  firm  date.  Madison  Starke  Perry  [Governor  of 
Florida,  1857-1861]  lived  south  of  Gainesville  and  was  the  governor  of 
Florida  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  John  Jackson  Dickison  was  the 
cavalry  commander  of  the  2nd  Cavalry  in  this  area.  His  men  brought  their 
own  horses  and  weapons,  and  were  recruited  from  Alachua  County  and 
northern  Marion  County.  A  lot  of  your  forebears  rode  with  him.  The 
major  battle  they  fought  was  through  the  streets  of  Gainesville  in  1864, 
and  when  the  Union  forces  were  defeated  they  fled  along  the  road  to  Waldo 
thinking  they  could  get  back  to  Jacksonville.  A  lot  of  them  took  the 
wrong  road,  the  road  towards  Newnansville,  and  they  were  run  down  here  and 
shot  or  captured.  Several  years  ago  I  found  two  graves  west  of  what  is, 
or  used  to  be,  Connie  Dawson's  house,  and  when  I  investigated  I  found  out 
that  they  were  two  unknown  Yankee  soldiers  that  had  been  killed  and 
buried  there.  For  a  long  time  Northern  folks  thought  they  were  kin  and 
would  come  down  here  and  take  care  of  the  graves,  but  that  stopped  a  good 
many  years  ago.  I  had  a  monument  prepared  for  the  site  by  the  U.S. 
Government,  but  it  disappeared  in  short  order.  There  are  other  graves 
of  Union  soldiers  who  had  fought  in  Gainesville  within  this  immediate 
area.  Phillip  Wells  plowed  up  in  his  field  a  bridle  from  a  U.S.  Army 
cavalry  horse  that  dated  from  the  Civil  War  which  may  have  been  in  the 
same  victory  by  the  Confederate  forces.  Kirby  Smith  was  known  and  loved 
here  as  one  of  the  last  Confederate  generals. 

This  is  a  Gainesville  picture  but  it  tells  you  what  Newnansville  would 
have  looked  like  in  the  1870s  and  the  very  early  1880s.  The  difference  is 
that  the  Newnansville  houses  would  have  been  spread  out  more,  with  front 
porches,  and  more  "country"  in  appearance.  They  mostly  would  have  stood 
on  piers  of  some  kind,  rocks  stacked  up,  or  sometimes  stumps  made  out  of 
cypress  or  hard  pine.  Reconstruction  came,  and  I  will  just  touch  with 
this  basically.  This  is  Josiah  T.  Walls,  1842-1905,  one  of  our 
congressmen.  And  this  is  a  carpetbagger  who  came  down  and  ruined  your 
county  educational  system,  named  L.  T.  Dennis.  L.  T.  Dennis  is  also 
famous  for  having  stolen  212  votes  in  this  county,  and  for  having 
contributed  significantly  to  the  election  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  for 
president  in  a  fraudulent  election  which  saw  the  defeat  of  Samuel  Tilden. 
At  the  state  level  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor  sued  and  the 
courts  overturned  the  Republican  victory,  but  it  was  never  challenged  in 
the  presidential  campaign. 

I  have  got  a  few  scenes  which  will  sort  of  represent  how  it  all  looked  in 
this  area  in  the  late  1800s.  After  Alachua  was  established,  one  of  your 
storekeepers  took  the  church  picture  that  I  showed  you  earlier  and  had 
plates,  saucers,  cups  and  dishes  made  in  Germany  with  that  picture  in  the 
center.  This  was  the  only  one  that  I  ever  laid  my  hands  on,  and  it 
happened  to  be  broken,  but  it  does  have  the  Newnansville  church  in  the 
center  picture. 


The  next  group  of  slides  are  courtesy  of  Bridgett  Schmidt.  They  are 
Newnansville  and  Alachua  people  and  I  would  like  someone  else  to  take  up 
the  commentary  at  this  time.  I  have  a  list  of  identifications,  but  I  do 
not  really  have  personal  knowledge  of  these  and  I  would  like  you  all  to 
tell  me  about  them.  [Slide  presentation  from  the  estate  of  Lucile  Ellis] 
I  believe  this  is  Lucile  Ellis  about  1925. 

AB:  These  photos  are  from  the  estate  of  Lucile  Ellis  and  they  are  just 
various  shots  from  her  days  around  here. 

NL:  An  unidentified,  unless  it  is  Lucile  Ellis  herself.  Dr.  Bishop  with  S. 
J.  Ellis.  Lucile  Ellis  on  a  hitching  post,  presumably.  S.  J.  Ellis 
again.  This  would  appear  to  be  a  group  picture  taken  at  a  seminary  or  a 
college  of  some  type.  He  was  in  the  family  album.  That  is  the  Alachua 
County  High  School  student  faculty  meeting  in  1880,  it  says  March,  1980, 
by  mistake. 

AB:  Does  anybody  recognize  anybody  there?  It  has  to  be  earlier  than  1950 
because  that  is  Marion  Vaughn.  [Numerous  responses]  First,  I  would  like 
to  see  if  Helen  Ellerbe  is  here.  That  is  right,  we  just  met  you.  Mrs. 
Ellerbe  is  a  member  of  the  county  historical  commission,  and  I  would  like 
to  announce  her  presence  here  and  thank  her  very  much  for  coming.  Is  Sam 
Hill  here?  Sam  is  with  the  University  of  Florida  Department  of  Religion. 
He  might  have  made  it,  but  I  did  not  see  him  walk  in  so  you  do  not  have  to 
clap  for  him  since  he  is  not  here. 

Before  we  get  going  any  further,  let  me  introduce  myself  again  and  talk  a 
little  bit  about  the  forums  and  what  we  are  doing  here  and  what  we  all 
expect  to  do.  My  name,  as  I  said  earlier,  is  Allan  Burns.  I  am  an 
anthropologist,  a  folklorist,  a  linguist,  and  a  lot  of  other  things  at  the 
University  of  Florida.  I  am  interested  in  small  towns,  having  lived  in 
many  of  them  all  across  the  country.  For  years  I  have  been  interested  in 
the  North  Florida  communities.  Well,  about  three  or  four  months  ago  the 
mayor  of  your  city,  Evelyn  Holland,  called  me  up  on  the  phone  and  said, 
"Allan,  there  is  some  sort  of  grant  or  something  to  do  a  community  profile 
of  small  towns  in  Florida.  Would  you  be  at  all  interested  in  helping  us 
with  it,  or  seeing  what  we  can  do?"  And  I  said,  "Of  course,  it  sounds 
like  a  lot  of  fun.  I  have  always  been  interested  in  Alachua  anyway, 
although  I  do  not  quite  have  the  pronunciation  of  the  town  right.  I 
prefer  Al  -  a  -  chu  -  a,  myself." 

So,  she  gave  me  the  name  of  Sudye  Cauthen.  I  called  Ms.  Cauthen  and  we 
immediately  had  a  meeting  the  next  day  for  about  five  hours  in  the  Rebel 
House  Coffe  Shop.  I  drank  eighteen  cups  of  coffee  there  and  we  planned 
this  whole  shooting  match.  Since  then  we  have  written  a  grant  to  the 
Florida  Endowment  for  the  Humanities.  We  were  then  funded  for  a  very 
small  amount.  One  of  the  questions  a  lot  of  people  have  is,  "How  much 
money  do  you  get  for  all  this?"  Well,  we  get  about  $5,000.  That  vaguely 
covers  the  xeroxing,  typing  of  the  reports,  mailing,  running  around,  and 
so  forth,  and  a  very,  very  small  stipend  for  Ms.  Cauthen  and  a  small 
stipend  for  myself.  It  is  not  a  very  big  grant,  but  I  think  it  is  a  very 
exciting  grant.  I  think  Sudye  figured  out  she  is  working  for  35  cents  an 
hour  on  this  project.  So  nobody  is  going  to  get  rich  off  it,  but  I  think 
that  the  Florida  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  is  going  to  get  their 
money's  worth.  There  were  two  projects  of  this  sort  funded  in  the  state, 


. 


so  I  think  we  are  quite  lucky.  We  are  one  of  two;  the  other  one  is  down 
in  Sarasota.  As  I  was  talking  to  folks  in  the  car  on  the  way  up  this 
evening,  I  said,  "I  think  we  are  probably  the  more  ambitious  project."  I 
looked  at  the  grant  proposal  for  the  other  project  and  they  had  one  or  two 
meetings  and  few  things  like  that,  and  that  was  about  it.  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  gone  for  ten  meetings  with  showcases  of  local 
enterprises,  covered  dish  dinners,  and  circuses  and  everything  else  you 
could  ask  for.  But  I  think  that  reflects  something  of  the  ambitiousness 
of  the  city  of  Alachua,  as  well  as  Sudye  Cauthen,  who  always  has  a  lot  of 
ideas  about  things  going  on  here. 

Look  at  my  notes,  you  can  tell  I  am  a  teacher  at  the  University  because  I 
come  up  with  a  lot  of  notes.  When  I  show  them  to  my  wife  she  says,  "Are 
you  going  to  do  all  that  in  two  minutes?"  I  say,  "Sure,  watch  me."  I 
know  that  we  all  have  questions,  so  I  thought  that  the  best  way  to 
organize  and  answer  those  questions  was  for  me  to  ask  the  questions  and 
see  if  I  can  answer  them.  Then  if  I  do  not  answer  them  to  your 
satisfaction,  or  if  you  have  other  ones  at  the  end  of  this  short  time, 
maybe  you  could  ask  them. 

The  first  question  is,  why  are  we  here?  I  think  we  are  here  to  engage  in 
what  somebody  once  said  was  the  "lively  art  of  conversation,"  to  engage  in 
a  dialogue.  I  think  we  are  here  to  talk  about  what  it  means  to  survive  in 
a  small  town  like  this,  what  is  important  about  a  town  like  this.  We  are 
here  to  look  at  our  past,  where  we  are  today,  and  into  the  crystal  ball  of 
the  future  to  see  what  direction  we  might  go.  With  that  in  mind,  I  hope 
our  discussions  are  free-wheeling.  I  hope  we  are  not  afraid  to  say 
things.  And  I  hope  we  all  get  a  chance  to  talk  about  different  things. 
As  I  said  before  the  slide  show,  perhaps  coming  together  and  talking 
candidly  can  be  useful  if  there  are  hostile  forces  out  there.  They  might 
all  go  home,  maybe  out  of  boredom  at  our  talks,  or  maybe  out  of  the 
strength  of  our  numbers. 

I  think  we  are  also  here  to  talk  about  our  town  because  we  aim  to  put 
together  a  brochure.  The  Florida  Endowment  for  Humanities  was  interested 
in  presenting  the  other  Florida,  not  the  Disney  World  or  the  Epcot  Center, 
but  the  everyday  lives  of  people  in  small  towns  and  larger  towns.  What 
are  their  hopes  and  fears,  their  traditions,  their  values,  and  what  makes 
it  important  to  live  in  Florida.  So  as  we  are  talking  we  will  be  tape 
recording  the  sessions.  We  will  be  transcribing  our  tapes  and  at  the  end 
of  our  time  we  will  come  up  with  a  document  of  thirty  of  forty  pages, 
which  we  will  then  reproduce  and  have  available  in  the  town  and  perhaps 
get  parts  of  it  into  a  local  newspaper.  We  also  hope  to  put  together  a 
short  video  tape  on  the  town  so  we  will  have  some  real  products  of  our 
discussions.  It  is  not  just  empty  talk,  but  talk  that  will  lead  to 
something. 

The  third  question  here,  I  think,  is  how  are  we  chosen  to  be  on  the  panel. 
That  is  an  important  question.  Well,  Ms.  Cauthen  and  I  just  started 
talking  to  people.  Then  we  considered  what  would  be  good  to  talk  about. 
For  example,  the  place  and  the  setting  here,  and  what  it  means.  Then 
people  started  suggesting  people  and  soon  we  had  a  list  of  about  300 
people.  Because,  of  course,  we  are  all  experts  on  where  we  live.  We 
culled  that  list  down  in  order  to  present  a  wide  range  of  viewpoints  about 
this  particular  topic  of  the  setting  in  the  history  of  the  town.  We 


wanted  to  have  as  many  different  kinds  of  people  on  the  panel  as  we  could. 

The  next  question  is,  how  come  so  and  so  is  not  on  this  panel.  I  will  let 
you  fill  in  the  blanks  who  so  and  so  might  be.  Well,  as  I  said,  we  only 
have  room  for  a  few  people.  We  could  not  put  everybody  in  town  on  the 
panel  and  we  designed  the  project  so  that  other  panels  throughout  our 
series  will  have  other  people  from  the  community  on  them.  So  these 
gracious  people  you  see  before  you  tonight  will  not  necessarily  be  on 
other  panels.  We  have  the  panel  member  for  several  of  the  other  panels 
pretty  well  straightened  out,  but  we  are  looking  at  all  times  for  other 
people  who  are  important  sources  of  information  about  different  things 
about  the  community.  So  if  you  think  someone  is  not  on  the  panel  that 
should  be,  please  get  in  touch  with  any  of  us  here  tonight  and  we  will  try 
to  get  them  on  the  list  now.  There  is  room  for  different  viewpoints. 
Some  of  the  later  panels,  if  you  have  seen  the  brochures  and  posters 
around  town,  have  to  do  with  things  like  religion,  family  life,  education, 
employment,  and  health  facilities.  So  if  as  you  look  at  those  things  and 
you  are  interested  in  any  of  these  topics,  please  see  Ms.  Cauthen  or 
myself. 

My  next  question  is,  why  are  we  reading  these  packets  of  things?  One 
thing  that  the  Florida  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  was  interested  in  was 
having  people  in  the  community  look  at  documents,  some  of  them 
historical,  some  of  them  not  so  historical.  We  put  in  a  brochure  this 
week  from  Turkey  Creek,  that  is  not  too  historical.  We  also  put  in  some 
things  on  endangered  species,  and  the  flora  and  fauna  here.  These  things 
are  to  sort  of  jog  our  memories  as  panel  members  to  start  us  thinking 
about  the  setting  of  Alachua  and  get  the  ball  rolling.  So  we  are  not 
going  to  be  tested  on  them.  We  do  not  necessarily  have  to  save  them 
forever.  But  I  think  it  would  be  nice  for  us  to  start  an  archive  of  what 
it  means  to  live  here  in  Alachua. 

Number  six,  what  should  we  say?  That  was  a  tough  one.  My  dream — a  dream 
that  is  probably  shared  by  a  lot  of  us  in  this  room — is  to  have  a  forum 
where  people  can  come  together  and  talk  about  the  town  and  its  good  and 
bad  points.  A  forum  where  we  are  not  trying  to  bring  a  new  industry  to 
town,  build  a  new  hospital,  get  at  a  political  office  or  anything  like 
that,  but  a  forum  where  we  can  stand  back  from  those  sorts  of  issues  and 
just  talk  about  what  it  means  to  live  here,  and  maybe  in  that  way,  gain 
some  control  over  our  future  destiny.  That  is  a  pretty  general  answer, 
let  me  see  if  I  have  a  little  more  specific  one.  We  hope  to  capture  why 
it  is  that  people  lived  here,  the  traditions  and  the  stories.  When  we 
talk  tonight  we  want  to  hear  about  Burnett  Lake.  [Audience  laughs,  says, 
Burnett's  Lake]  I  will  get  it  right  later.  Burnett  Lake.  We  want  to 
hear  about  different  places  around  here  and  why  they  are  important  to  us. 
So  if  we  have  stories,  if  we  have  favorite  spots  where  we  have  lived,  if 
we  have  favorite  remembrances  —  has  a  hurricane  ever  come  through  here? 
I  was  hoping  one  might  come  through  and  give  us  some  rain  this  afternoon. 
We  want  to  talk  about  those  things,  what  we  share  in  common  as  far  as  our 
history  and  our  traditions  here. 

What  order  do  we  speak  in?  Well,  I  thought  I  would  give  that  order  of 
speaking  over  to  Richard  Bryan,  who  is  on  my  right.  He  is  going  to  be  the 
forum  leader  of  this  first  forum.  My  job  will  be  to  ask  questions  as  each 
person  begins  to  talk  a  little  bit,  and  I  will  "let  him  decide  the  order  of 


who  is  going  to  talk.  I  would  like  people  to  talk  for  five  or  ten  minutes 
about  what  they  remember  growing  up,  particular  places,  where  we  are, 
maybe  the  house  they  lived  in.  I  will  ask  guestions  if  you  run  out  of 
ideas  and  we  can  hopefully  get  a  dialogue  going  as  different  people 
remember  things.  I  would  also  like  to  make  a  point  to  announce  that  Mr. 
Frank  Cellon  is  our  Discovery  Chairman.  If  we  have  old  maps  or 
photographs  such  as  the  ones  we  saw  today  that  we  would  like  to  share  with 
the  community,  we  would  like  to  have  you  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Cellon  and 
he  will  talk  to  you  about  them.  We  can  reproduce  them  right  back  to  you 
so  there  is  no  danger  of  losing  them.  Is  Emery  Williams  here? 

AS:  [Arthur  Spencer,  Jr.,  panelist]  He  is  outside. 

AB:  I  am  sorry,  being  from  Gainesville  down  the  road,  I  do  not  know  all  your 
faces.  And  I  still  do  not  know  whether  it  is  Barnett  Lake  or  Burnett 
Lake. 

DD:  [Doris  Dansby,  panelist]  Burnett's  Lake. 

AB:  Burnett's  Lake,  I  have  learned.  Emery,  if  you  would  maybe  start  things 
off  by  just  recalling  a  few  of  the  old  stories  of  how  things  were  here  a 
few  years  ago. 

EW:  [Emery  Williams,  speaker  in  the  audience]  I  was  back  here  in  the  early 
days  before  Alachua  was  Alachua,  and  the  house  that  I  was  born  in  is  as 
well  a  preserved  old  house  as  there  is  in  Alachua  today.  Where  Nina  Mae 
and  the  Harrisons'  live.  But  I  would  rather  just  answer  questions  than 
give  a  talk. 

AB:  Richard,  perhaps  you  could  introduce  the  rest  of  the  panel  for  me. 

RB:  [Richard  Bryan,  panel  leader]  Glad  to.  I  will  start  on  my  left,  your 
right.  Mr.  Arthur  Spencer,  he  is  well-known  in  this  area  for  his 
knowledge  of  American  History.  I  suffered  through,  well  I  won't  say 
suffered  through,  I  sat  through  many  hours  of  his  classes  and  I  enjoyed 
it.  It  is  nice  to  have  Ms.  Saint  Elmo  Cherry,  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  her  yet,  but  Sudye  has  given  me  a  lot  of  information  about  her. 
I  will  let  her  fill  you  in  a  little  more  on  her  particular  expertise 
later.  Mr.  W.  H.  Enneis,  Bill  Enneis,  Sr.,  whom  most  all  of  you  know.  Mr. 
Enneis  has  lived  in  Alachua  as  long  as  I  can  remember.  He  and  his  father 
before  him  are  associated  with  the  Ford  Motor  Company.  Ms.  Gussie  Lee, 
she  owns  and  runs  the  Lee  Day  Care  Center.  I  am  not  sure  if  I  have  the 
title  right,  but  she  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  community.  Mr.  Ralph 
Emerson,  a  long-time  farmer  of  this  area,  lives  somewhat  north  of  town, 
but  I  still  like  to  think  we  claim  him  as  a  native  son  of  Alachua. 
Myself,  I  thought  for  awhile  that  being  a  native  of  Alachua  County  was 
something  special,  but  after  listening  to  Mr.  LaCoe  awhile  ago,  I  feel 
like  only  being  here  three  generations  does  not  give  me  too  much  to  brag 
about.  Then  we  have  Mrs.  Doris  Dansby. 

Frank  Cellon  is  next  to  us.  Frank  is  an  historian.  He  has  done  a  lot  of 
research  about  his  family  in  this  area.  Frank  has  a  lot  of  stories  to 
tell,  but  I  do  not  know  if  he  wants  to  make  them  all  public.  We  will  let 
that  be  his  decision.  Mrs.  Findley,  whom  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  meet 
yet,  is  a  local  CPA  here  in  town.  Mr.  Fiermon  Welch  has  long  been 
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involved  in  Alachua.  And  finally,  Miss  Mary  Jones.  All  right,  sir,  if 
you  want  to  start  with  the  questions,  we  will  see  if  we  can  come  up  with 
some  answers. 

I  think  it  is  easy  to  forget  that  when  we  drive  around  town,  we  do 
have  a  special  place  here  in  Alachua.  There  are  locales  that  have  meaning 
for  us  and  have  meaning  only  because  we  do  live  here.  So  my  first  kind  of 
general  question  might  be,  and  I  will  throw  it  out  to  whoever  wants  to 
start,  how  have  we  seen  the  countryside  change?  What  has  happened  to  the 
countryside?  When  we  say  phosphate  mining  came  and  went,  farming  came  in, 
and  the  interstate  coming,  how  have  we  seen  the  countryside  around  Alachua 
change  from  the  old  days  until  today? 

[William  Enneis,  panelist]  I  will  tell  you  one  big  thing  was  that  the 
surrounding  area  was  made  up  of  farmers,  and  they  were  the  backbone  of  the 
entire  area.  They  all  had  ten  acres,  twenty  acres,  or  something  like 
that,  and  they  all  made  a  good  living.  That  is  what  originally  brought  so 
much  money  into  the  Alachua  area.  But  starting  about  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  the  small  farms  began  to  slow  down,  get  squeezed  out,  and  it 
was  not  profitable  anymore.  That  was  somewhat  of  a  blow,  money  wise,  to 
the  area.  That  is  my  opinion,  anyway. 

What  sort  of  things  did  they  grow  on  these  early  farms? 

Just  about  everything.  Tobacco,  corn,  and  of  course  they  grow  a  lot  of 
that  still.  And  truck  crops,  produce,  and  things  like  that.  That  was  one 
of  the  big  changes  that  came  around. 

And  it  was  a  good  sort  of  people  then.  It  only  took  one  policeman  here  in 
Alachua  to  control  everybody,  [audience  laughter] 

About  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  nobody  around  here  called  it  "A  -  latch  - 
chu  -  wah,"  it  was  "A  -  lotch  -  a  -  way"  to  everybody,  and  BURNett's  Lake, 
not  BurnETT's  Lake.  Starting  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  as  the  saying 
goes,  the  infiltrations  of  people  started  changing  the  pronunciation 
because  it  is  a  hard  name  to  pronounce,  unless  you  really  hear  it.  I  used 
to  have  a  grandpa  in  Virginia  that  called  it,  "Ah  -  laq  -  u  -  ahand."  That 
is  the  way  it  looked  to  him  on  paper,  [end  of  tape] 

.  .  .over  from  Ah  -  lach  -  u  -  wa  said  he  lives  in  Ah  -  lac  -  u  -way 
county,  [laughter]  Sitting  here,  I  was  thinking  about  a  lot  of  the  people 
that  were  pioneers  here.  Bill's  daddy  was  pretty  much  a  pioneer.  He  came 
here  back  in  the  early  days  and  started  a  good,  thriving  business.  There 
was  a  lot,  I  think,  that  you  do  not  hear  much  about.  Like,  Copeland's, 
which  was  Preacher  Copeland's  sausage  business.  He  hired  a  world  of 
people,  far  and  near,  but  they  were  all  outstanding  people  and  worthy  of 
mentioning.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  recall  them,  but  they  are  in  my  mind. 

Dr.  Burns,  while  we  have  a  chance  to  talk  with  Mr.  Williams,  and  while  we 
are  talking  about  agriculture,  I  think  it  is  important  to  mention  that  Mr. 
Williams'  family  was  important  in  the  cotton  industry  before  the  boll 
weevil  came.  I  really  think  that  is  a  time  we  need  to  talk  about  in  the 
development  of  the  countryside,  the  end  of  the  cotton  era  and  the 
beginning  of  the  more  diversified  type  of  farming.  I  am  hoping  Mr. 
Williams  will  talk  to  us  about  that.  Mr.  Williams,  could  you  talk  with  us 


about  how  Alachua  and  the  area  was  before  the  boll  weevil  appeared? 

EW:  Well,  that  was  all  cotton.  The  whole  countryside  was  based  on  cotton. 
There  were  about  five  cotton  gins  right  here  in  Alachua.  Two  or  three 
right  here  in  town,  big  gins.  But  the  boll  weevil  cut  all  that  out.  And 
there  was  a  town  up  here  in  south  Georgia  that  built  a  monument  and  put  a 
boll  weevil  on  top  of  it.  The  people  found  out  they  could  make  a  living 
doing  something  else,  and  in  a  way,  it  was  the  best  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  them. 


AB: 


Could  you  tell  us  a  little  bit  about  growing  cotton  back  then.  How  many 
acres  did  you  plant? 


EW:  Cotton  was  a  hard  crop  to  grow.  You  could  grow  two  crops,  two  acres,  for 
what  it  took  to  grow  cotton.  Because  when  it  comes  up  you  have  to  chop  it 
out,  and  to  get  a  stand  you  have  to  plant  it  a  little  bit  thick,  and  then 
that  has  to  be  cut  out  with  a  hoe.  And  somebody  had  to  cut  it  out.  The 
problem  was  that  it  was  hard  to  get  people  to  do  this  kind  of  work  back  in 
those  days,  just  like  it  is  today.  I  repeat,  cotton  was  hard  to  grow.  We 
did  not  have  fertilizer,  everybody  used  what  they  called  "Canin."  Canin 
was  brought  over  to  this  country  from  Germany  as  ballast  in  ships,  and 
sold  pretty  cheap,  and  that  is  what  they  grew  cotton  with. 

AB:  How  did  you  get  it  to  the  gin?  Did  you  have  big  wagons? 

EW:  Well,  this  was  basically  a  long  staple  cotton,  a  quality  cotton,  one  that 
you  picked  before  the  weather  stained  it.  They  had  a  special  gin  for  it. 
But  still  you  did  not  get  the  yield  that  you  got  on  regular  cotton,  and  so 
your  buyers  were  cut  down  pretty  slim.  Because  there  were  very  few  people 
in  these  days  that  could  buy  it  and  hold  it  until  you  could  sell  it. 
Being  quality  cotton  it  was  not  sold  every  day  on  the  market  like  other 
cotton.  So  you  had  to  have  a  buyer  for  it  first,  and  that  was  hard  to 
come  by  sometimes. 

AS:  What  I  wanted  to  mention  here  was  that  Sea  Island  Cotton  had  a  lot  to  do 
with  the  settlement  of  the  area.  Sea  Island  Cotton  came  from  the  Sea 
Islands  up  off  the  coasts  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  And  for  some 
reason  it  could  only  be  grown  there  and  here.  So  a  lot  of  people  came 
here  from  up  there  just  to  grow  Sea  Island  Cotton.  That  brought  a  lot  of 
people  here,  both  white  and  black,  and  it  continued  to  bring  people  in 
because  the  kinfolk  followed.  So  a  lot  of  people  who  are  living  in 
Alachua  now,  have  their  family  homes  and  were  reared  up  around  Charleston, 
Beaufort,  Brunswick,  Savannah,  or  places  like  that.  And  if  you  look 
around  at  a  lot  of  the  early  cemeteries,  you  will  see  some  South  Carolina 
names  on  some  of  the  tombstones. 

AB:  That  is  an  interesting  point  Mr.  Spencer.  Miss  Jones? 

MJ:  [Mary  Jones,  panelist]  I  just  wanted  to  mention  something  about  the  tung 
oil.  Out  in  my  area,  behind  my  place  there  is  a  settlement  back  there  now 
where  they  are  building  houses.  But  there  used  to  be  a  big  tung  oil  farm 
back  there. 

BW:  As  Mr.  Williams  spoke  concerning  the  era  of  the  boll  weevil,  he  mentioned 
that  labor  was  scarce.  I  agree.  It  was  hard  to  get  people  to  work  in  the 
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cotton  fields  like  it  is  today.  And  you  know,  years  back  when  everything 
was  predominately  rural,  it  seems  that  labor  would  have  been  more 
abundant,  especially  farm  labor.  But  he  mentioned,  on  the  contrary,  that 
there  were  problems  securing  farm  labor  for  cotton,  and  that  is  somewhat 
surprising  to  me. 

WE:  The  people  did  not  really  think  about  moving  because  you  did  not  have  ways 
to  move  very  far.  A  lot  of  people  who  lived  here  never  went  more  than 
twenty  miles  from  their  homes  in  their  lifetime.  There  was  no  real  method 
of  transportation  to  get  people  around. 

BW:  [Bill  Watson,  speaker  in  the  audience]  I  agree,  Enneis.  Transportation 
was  a  problem.  But  I  think  the  people  were  willing  to  work,  it  is  just 
that  because  the  transportation  was  not  there,  the  people  who  wanted  to 
work  had  no  way  to  get  to  the  farms. 

AB:  Well,  then,  what  was  the  early  transportation  like  around  here?  What  were 
the  early  roads  like,  say,  to  Gainesville  and  other  nearby  places? 

WE:  I  moved  to  Alachua,  from  Jacksonville,  to  Lake  City,  right  down  the  main 
street  in  Alachua.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  used  to  be  the  Old  Dixie 
Highway.  Some  of  you  might  remember  that  Emery  said  that  the  Old  Dixie 
Highway  used  to  be  the  main  thoroughfare. 

AB:  Miss  Jones? 

MJ:  [Mary  Jones,  panelist]  I  was  just  thinking  that  what  he  was  saying  is 
true.  The  Old  Dixie  Highway  came  into  Alachua  from  the  Lake  City  side, 
then  it  turned  down  Main  Street  and  went  out,  going  by  Burnett's  Lake.  In 
later  years,  they  put  up  this  new  highway  through  here.  This  became  the 
main  route  you  used  to  go  from  Alachua  to  Gainesville.  I  did  not  use  this 
new  highway  too  much,  so  I  do  not  remember  much  about  it,  but  I  do  know 
that  here  in  Alachua  we  had  dirt  and  sand  streets.  You  talk  about  how 
they  hauled  the  cotton,  well,  they  would  come  in  with  big  wagons  that  had 
high  sides  pulled  by  mules.  On  my  end  of  town,  by  our  house,  they  had  a 
gin,  and  my  granddaddy  was  one  person  who  worked  at  that  gin. 

AB:  What  was  his  name? 

MJ:  Oh  well,  I  can't  remember.  But  my  mother  was  a  very  good  cook.  She  used 
to  cook  for  a  lot  of  hotels  around  here.  Caroline  Blake  was  her  name.  My 
grandmother  would  see  that  we  had  our  food  and  take  us  down  there,  and 
then  we  would  have  our  big  times  down  at  Burnett's  Lake,  and  then  come 
home. 

AB:  What  kind  of  big  time?  I  am  still  curious. 

MJ:  We  did  not  go  into  the  water,  my  grandmother  would  not  let  us.  But  we 
did  have  games  and  whatnot.  That  is  what  we  called  big  picknicking  at 
Burnett's  Lake. 

AB:  Mr.  Welch,  how  about  you?  Did  you  go  on  some  trips  down  to  Burnett's 
Lake? 

FW:  Growing  up  in  Alachua,  there  is  one  thing  that  strikes  me  quite  a  bit.  At 


one  time  you  had  all  these  businesses  in  some  of  those  buildings  that  are 
down  there  now,  and  as  I  was  growing  up,  all  of  those  buildings  were  open. 
We  had  grocery  stores,  dry  goods  stores,  meat  markets,  and  fish  markets. 
I  enjoyed  these  stores  growing  up,  but  over  the  years  most  of  them  have 
closed  up.  We  enjoyed  the  small  town  of  Alachua  because  of  the  fact  that 
it  had  places  for  us  to  go — like  these  businesses — and  it  seemed  more 
enjoyable  when  we  did  have  these  businesses.  It  sometimes  bothers  me  as 
to  why  we  lost  all  these  businesses  that  we  once  had  in  Alachua. 

AB:  Mrs.  Findley,  you  are  comparatively  new.  I  was  wondering  if  you  could 
comment  on  what  Mr.  Welch  has  just  said,  in  terms  of  how  you  see  Alachua 
today,  in  terms  of  the  locations  of  businesses. 

DF:  [Debbie  Findley,  panelist]  Well  I  can  see  where  a  dry  goods  store  and  a 
fish  market  and  a  meat  market  would  not  be  there  anymore  because  of 
Hitchcock's.  Is  that  what  happened?  Hitchcock's? 

FW:  You  mean  to  say  that  one  business  would  cut  out  all  of  the  business  that 
we  had  from  the  south  end  of  Alachua  to  the  north  end?  As  I  said,  there 
were  any  number  of  businesses  open,  both  white  and  black,  and  as  a  boy 
coming  up  I  enjoyed  them.  So  it  somewhat  bothers  me  as  to  why  we  lost 
these  businesses.  We  only  have  one  grocery  today,  and  I  remember  when  we 
had  two  and  more.  We  had  two  on  the  south  end  of  Alachua,  and  the  same 
thing  on  the  other  end.  Since  then  we  have  had  only  one  business  to  come 
in,  and  we  have  lost  all  the  others. 

EW:  One  of  the  big  treasons  that  those  small  business  went  out  as  time  went  on, 
was  because  they  were  not  efficient.  So,  Bobby  Hitchcock,  Winn  Dixie,  and 
Publix,  they  just  took  over.  They  had  no  choice  but  to  back  out,  because 
the  wholesale  price  they  had  to  pay  for  groceries  was  not  any  better  than 
the  retail  price  Bobby  Hitchcock  was  charging.  The  big  thing,  I  think, 
was  that  the  day  passed  for  those  small  stores.  Sears  and  Roebuck  had  a 
big  effect  on  it.  There  are  two,  four-laned  highways  going  from  here  over 
to  Sears  and  Roebuck,  and  people  use  them.  And  they  go  to  other  stores  in 
the  mall. 

:  So  what  you  are  saying,  Mr.  Williams,  is  that  transportation  had  a  lot  to 
do  with  the  changes. 

:  Well,  people  went  into  other  businesses  and  fiddled  around  with  other 
things.  Copeland  came  into  the  business  world,  and  we  got  an  automobile 
agency  here,  too.  And  as  I  said  before,  Bill  Enneis'  daddy  came  here 
years  ago  and  started  a  good  business,  a  big  business,  for  years.  And  I 
could  name  you  several  more  that  did  big  things  here.  There  is  just  not 
the  need  for  them  that  there  once  was.  They  cannot  survive.  There  is  no 
way  on  earth  for  them  to  survive. 

:  I  think  there  is  one  aspect  that  we  are  overlooking.  A  lot  of  the  stores 
that  I  can  remember  from  my  childhood  were  family-owned  stores,  and  so  of 
course  they  were  small.  Furthermore,  when  the  particular  members  of  the 
family  that  were  involved  in  the  running  of  the  store  died,  there  was  no 
one  to  carry  on  the  business.  I  can  rememer  T.  0.  Martin's  Suwannee 
Store,  and  Hitchcocks's  when  it  was  still  where  Farmer's  Hardware  is  now, 
and  several  others  up  and  down  Main  Street.  Thing  is,  they  have  closed  in 
the  last,  say,  twenty  or  thirty  years  simply  because  there  is  nobody 
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around  who  wants  to  take  it  and  run  it  and  make  a  living  with  it. 

MJ:  McLeod's  was  another  store  that  was  here  then.  That  family  ran  that  store 
and  then  they  moved  to  High  Springs. 

AB:  Do  you  have  a  question,  Daurice? 

DB:  [Daurice  Dohannon,  speaker  in  audience]  I  am  not  particularly  talking 

about  the  businesses  here,  but  I  would  like  to  talk  about  Main  Street.  And 
I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Emery  Williams  to  confirm  this.  Blanche  LeRoy 
remembers  when  the  Woman's  Club  was  not  there.  And  the  circus  came  to 
town.  Now  everybody  had  fun  when  the  circus  came,  did  they  not?  They 
went  down  Main  Street  with  their  elephants.  You  had  some  entertainment. 
All  of  the  ferris  wheels  and  merry-go-rounds  were  on  that  vacant  lot  where 
the  Woman's  Club  is  now.  Blanche  remembers  because  her  people  and  Emery's 
people  owned  the  lot,  and  so  they  could  get  in  free. 

AB:  Now  when  was  that? 

EW:  They  would  not  let  me  go. 

AB:  What  years  are  we  talking  about  here,  Mr.  Williams? 

EW:  Well,  we  had  little  old  shows  around  here  all  the  time.  There  was  just  a 
bunch  of  them. 

AB:  Okay,  when  did  they  stop  coming,  Mr.  Williams? 

EW:  I  do  not  remember  them  after  the  1940s. 

AB:  I  do  not  want  to  stop  anyone  from  asking  questions,  but  let  us  have  some 
of  our  panel  members  talk  for  awhile  and  then  we  will  kind  of  open  it  up  a 
bit.  I  do  want  all  of  us  here  to  get  a  chance  to  say  a  few  words.  We 
were  talking  a  few  minutes  ago  about  where  people  came  from,  about  them 
coming  from  Charleston  and  places  like  that.  Why  don't  we  talk  along  the 
panel  here  briefly,  just  go  down  the  line  where  each  of  our  families  came 
from,  and  how  they  got  here,  and  what  we  remember  about  them  coming  here. 

GL:  [Gussie  Lee,  panelist]  I  would  like  to  say  something  first,  okay?  When 
he  said  he  guessed  that  Mr.  Emerson  was  a  part  of  Alachua,  well,  I  wonder 
if  I  am  a  part  of  Alachua  because  I  was  born  and  raised  right  near  where 
Mr.  Emerson  lives  now,  and  we  did  not  get  to  Alachua  very  often.  In  fact, 
we  did  not  get  to  ANY  town  very  often.  Once  a  week,  after  the  work  was 
done,  we  would  get  a  chance  to  go  into  town.  One  of  the  things  I  have 
seen  is  roads  in  the  community,  especially  where  we  live.  There  is  a 
paved  road  now.  It  had  not  always  been  there.  Where  it  takes  us  twenty 
minutes  to  get  to  town  we  could  leave  an  hour  early  to  get  to  High  Springs 
and  very  seldom  would  we  come  to  Alachua  because  we  went  the  back  roads 
that  were  maybe  four  feet  wide.  Yes,  and  if  you  saw  somebody  coming,  you 
would  have  to  park  to  wait  for  them  to  get  past  you.  And  when  we  farmed 
we  naturally  owned  our  own  farm,  but  we  also  worked  for  the  other  people 
in  the  community.  Mr.  Emerson  was  one  of  those  people  that  my  family 
worked  for.  And  we  grew  up  as  wanting  to  become  self-sufficient  people  in 
a  community  where  we  did  not  have  to  be  afraid  of  leaving  our  houses 
unlocked.  That  is  a  change  I  have  seen  happen  now.  You  do  not  leave 
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anything  in  your  car  or  your  house  unlocked.  Before,  because  you  knew 
everybody,  you  grew  up  saying  that  you  did  not  have  to  be  afraid  of 
anybody  stealing  anything  or  hurting  you.  We  used  to  go  to  bed  at  night 
and  leave  the  back  door  open  so  the  wind  could  blow  through.  That  has  all 
changed  now.  When  we  used  to  go  to  town,  we  left  our  doors  unlocked.  You 
could  put  your  groceries  in  the  car,  leave  it  unlocked,  and  go  someplace 
else.  You  cannot  do  that  anymore.  So  I  have  seen  some  changes. 

I  have  heard  you  talk  about  the  1930s.  My  father  was  Gus  Washington,  and 
he  came,  I  am  told,  from  Carolina.  His  parents  came  here  to  work  for  the 
Emersons.  Not  necessarily  for  Mr.  Ralph  here,  but  for  the  Emersons.  As 
we  grew  up,  my  father  told  us  things  about  our  family  back  in  the 
Carolinas,  but  I  do  not  remember  any  of  the  particular  people  there.  I 
just  know  about  Bland  Community  where  we  get  our  mail  in  Alachua,  and 
which  we  consider  to  be  part  of  Alachua,  is  a  small  community.  The  name 
used  to  be  Sugar  Hill,  and  we  had  teachers  in  a  small  school  there.  Ogden 
Elementary  School  is  what  I  remember  it  as  being.  Mr.  Welch  and  Miss 
Jones  were  among  my  first  teachers.  That  school  was  located  on  the  J.  D. 
Emerson  and  Ralph  Emerson  place.  I  did  not  even  know  he  was  going  to  be 
on  this  panel.  We  had  to  walk  five  miles  to  school,  but  there  has  been 
changes  since  then,  with  busing  and  all  that.  We  talk  about  community 
schools,  well  we  had  community  schools,  but  we  had  to  walk  five  miles  to 
get  there.  And  I  remember  when  the  prison  was  right  on  the  road  where  the 
Greater  New  Hope  Baptist  Church  is  now. 

And  what  prison  was  that,  Gussie? 

The  chain  gang  camp. 

Chain  gang  guys  out  there.  But  even  though  they  were  there,  we  were  not 
basically  afraid  because  while  they  were  doing  something  to  Ogden 
Elementary  School,  we  had  to  walk  up  to  the  New  Hope  Baptist  Church  which 
was  an  extra  two  miles  to  get  there.  So  I  have  seen  some  changes  from 
1936  to  1940,  and  I  can  only  speak  for  that. 

I  think  Miss  Lee  made  a  good  point  there.  People  from  all  around  Alachua 
considered  themselves  part  of  Alachua,  almost  to  High  Springs,  way  out 
towards  the  other  side  of  LaCrosse,  almost  to  down  towards  the  Jonesville 
Section,  and  toward  Forest  Grove.  If  you  asked  them  where  they  lived  they 
were  not  going  to  say  Forest  Grove  or  Hasan  or  Santa  Fe  or  even  Ocala. 
Every  one  of  these  people  would  say  they  were  from  Alachua  because  this 
whole  area  served  the  farming  community  and  the  farming  community  thought 
of  Alachua  as  their  hometown. 

Were  some  of  these  places  like  old  turpentine  camps?  What  sort  of 
settlements  were  they? 

There  were  several  of  those. 

Old  road  building  camps.  Built  the  road  from  Alachua  to  Cox's  Bridge  to 
Union  County.  Road  241.  Convicts  built  the  road  there. 

Mr.  Emerson,  when  did  your  folks  come  here,  and  where  did  they  come 
from?  Why  did  they  end  up  here? 
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RE:  [Ralph  Emerson,  panelist]  The  reason  they  came  down  here  was  to  find  a 
better  place  to  grow  tobacco,  which  we  did,  I  think. 

AB:  And  where  did  they  come  from? 

RE:  Virginia,  and  that  is  the  sole  reason  that  we  came  down  here. 

AB:  Did  your  folks  ever  talk  about  why  they  picked  Alachua  in  particular, 
instead  of,  for  instance,  High  Springs,  Lake  City,  or  some  other  nearby 
place?  Why  Alachua  in  particular? 

RE:  No,  my  daddy  just  happened  to  locate  here  with  Mr.  Fate  Matthews.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  gave  my  daddy  Mr.  Matthew's  name,  and  my  daddy 
contacted  him  and  he  said,  "Why  sure,  I  want  to  grow  tobacco,"  and  they 
got  together  and  started  trading.  We  grew  tobacco  with  Mr.  Matthews  for 
one  year,  and  then  we  started  growing  it  on  our  own.  We  quit  Irish 
potatoes  then,  [laughter] 

AB:  How  about  you  Mrs.  Dansby?  When  did  your  family  get  here,  and  where  did 
they  come  from? 

DD:  [Doris  Dansby,  panelist]  My  family  has  been  right  here  in  Alachua  for  six 
generations. 

AB:  Six  generations!  That  takes  us  back  further  than  I  can  count. 

DD:  1820. 

AB:  1820?  That  was  before  Newnansville  was  even  on  the  map,  right? 

DD:  That  is  right,  even  before  Florida  was  a  territory. 

AB:  Now  what  brought  them  here? 

DD:  I  guess  they  got  in  too  far  to  leave  here.  They  came  from  Carol inas. 

AB:  And  what  did  they  do  when  they  got  here? 

DD:  Well,  they  were  farmers,  and  my  great  grandfather  had  one  of  the  first 
stores,  and  one  of  the  first  hotels  here.  Where  I  grew  up  and  where  my 
brothers  now  live  is  part  of  the  Standley  Estates,  and  it  has  never  been 
out  of  the  family  since  the  1820s.  No  one  has  ever  owned  it  but  us. 

AB:  You  mentioned  the  hotel.  Were  there  any  famous  people  who  ever  came  and 
stayed  there? 

DD:  I  doubt  it. 

AS:  Dr.  Burns,  on  this  question  of  the  stores  and  small  businesses,  one  of  the 
features  at  the  turn  of  the  century  was  the  supply  merchant.  He  took  the 
place  of  the  bank.  In  many  cases,  the  merchant  would  finance  the  farmer, 
for  a  season,  not  only  the  ones  in  Alachua,  but  also  those  in  the 
surrounding  countryside.  There  were  stores  and  commissaries  which  would 
finance  the  farmer's  crops,  and  they  were  kind  of  in  the  background  until 
they  began  to  get  central  banks  later  on  in  the  century.  The  banks  took 
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over  the  function  of  the  supply  merchants  as  time  went  on. 

AB:  Dr.  Cherry,  where  did  your  folks  come  from  and  why  did  they  choose 
Alachua? 

SC:  [Saint  Elmo  Cherry,  Ph.D.,  panelist]  My  father's  side  of  the  family 

originated,  some  of  them,  from  Madison,  Florida,  where  there  are  so  many 
Cherrys  in  the  area  that  they  named  a  lake  after  us.  Cherry  Lake.  There 
were  eleven  Cherry  boys  in  my  grandfather's  family,  and  they  all  had 
Cherry  boys.  A  brother  migrated  down  this  way,  but  I  never  heard  of  him. 
I  have  one  uncle  now  living  in  Orlando  who  is  the  last  of  the  Cherry  boys. 
I  do  not  know  exactly  what  brought  them  here,  but  I  do  know  that  when  one 
family  migrated,  other  Cherry  families  tended  to  follow.  I  know  that  my 
daddy's  brother  moved  to  High  Springs,  another  brother  followed,  and  then 
moved  on  to  Ocala,  so  they  kept  moving  further  down  south.  On  my  mother's 
side  of  the  family,  my  great  grandmother  was  Mamie  Mills,  and  she  married 
Mitchell  Taylor  who  was  from,  as  my  grandmother  put  it,  another  nation.  So 
the  only  assumption  we  have  is  maybe  he  came  from  one  of  the  islands,  like 
Bermuda  or  Jamaica.  They  first  settled  in  Charleston.  On  my  granddaddy's 
side  they  settled  in  something  like  Bainbridge,  Georgia. 

Now  what  brought  Caesar  Taylor  to  this  area  makes  for  an  interesting 
story,  although  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  true  or  not.  The  story  goes  that 
they  were  traveling,  going  town  to  town,  on  a  horse  and  buggy.  During 
those  days  the  roads  were  narrow,  and  in  order  to  let  somebody  pass  you 
had  to  put  one  wheel  in  the  middle,  and  one  wheel  on  the  outside.  Well, 
one  day  Caesar  Taylor's  buggy  is  on  one  side  of  the  road  stuck  in  a  ditch 
while  he  was  letting  somebody  pass.  But  the  buggy  that  was  trying  to  pass 
also  got  stuck  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  so  the  whole  road  was 
blocked.  Along  came  a  prominent  white  gentleman  who  thought  they  should 
give  up  the  whole  road,  but  my  granddaddy  could  not  go  any  further  because 
he  was  stuck.  But  the  white  man  took  out  his  whip  and  lashed  my  great 
grandmother  across  the  back.  My  granddaddy  was  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  old,  and  he  was  already  a  big  man  at  6' 5"  and  200  and  something 
pounds,  and  he  beat  this  old  white  man  half  to  death. 

Yes,  I  am  a  product  of  Beatrice  Cherry  who  was  Beatrice  Taylor.  How 
Beatrice  got  in  Alachua,  I  remember  Momma  saying,  was  that  they  had  a  farm 
in  Asbury  but  made  no  money.  She  hates  it  still  today.  So  she  left 
Asbury,  but  got  no  further  than  Alachua,  because  she  met  my  daddy,  who  was 
a  minister  at  the  time.  Ministers  did  not  make  a  lot  of  money  in  those 
days,  and  so  they  had  to  have  other  jobs.  I  remember  my  father  telling  me 
that  he  used  to  dynamite  rocks  for  Mr.  Griffin  or  somebody  in  High 
Springs.  Some  of  you  might  know  of  this  in  the  rock  pressure  area.  My 
father  would  pass  my  granddaddy's  old  place  out  there  in  Asbury  where  it 
used  to  be  a  church  and  a  school  and  all  that.  A  lot  of  people  lived  in 
that  area,  but  it  is  all  changed  now.  I  think  my  uncles  represent  the 
only  black  family  in  an  area  that  used  to  be  a  predominately  black 
settlement.  Passing  through  town  with  his  truckload  of  rocks,  he  would 
court  my  mother,  who  had  just  divorced  her  husband  and  moved  back  from  St. 
Petersburg.  She  was  footloose  and  fancy free,  so  they  started  courting, 
hooked  up,  and  got  married.  I  was  the  product  of  that  particular 
marriage.  However,  both  of  them  had  previous  marriages.  I  was  born  in 
the  early  1940s,  grew  up  here.  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  here.  I  remember 
going  to  A.C.T.  Alachua,  which  at  that  time  was  called  the  County  Training 
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School.  From  there  I  went  to  A.  L.  Mebane  High  School.  Mrs.  Mary  Jones 
was  one  of  my  instructors.  After  I  finished  there  I  went  on  to  college, 
came  back  here,  and  here  I  am. 

AB:  What  have  you  seen  in  terms  of  changes  in  the  setting?  What  effect  did 
the  interstate  have  on  Alachua?  What  have  some  of  these  changes  meant  to 
you? 

SC:  Well,  I  guess  I  have  been  pretty  much  of,  shall  we  say,  an  objective 

observer.  I  was  not  much  of  an  active  participant  in  a  lot  of  things.  I 
did  observe  Highway  25  being  torn  up  and  turning  into  441,  right  in  front 
of  our  house  down  here.  I  observed  our  church,  St.  Luke  AME  Church  which 
we  used  to  call  Pear  Grove,  I  do  not  know  if  that  was  a  settlement 
or  what  up  there,  but  it  moved  across  the  highway.  I  remember  Ms.  Emily 
Hines  being  very  instrumental  in  planning  and  organizing  the  move  of  the 
church  across  the  highway.  I  remember  her  cornering  my  mother,  saying, 
"Why  don't  you  send  that  youngster  to  Sunday  School?"  My  mother  would 
answer,  "Well,  I  do  not  want  her  to  get  hurt  crossing  the  highway."  So 
Ms.  Emily  says,  "Well,  you  bring  her  to  the  end  of  the  trail,  and  I  will 
help  her  across."  So  I  do  remember  going  to  Sunday  School  and  church.   I 
played  for  the  Sunday  School;  and  when  I  did  not  attend  St.  Luke,  I  was  on 
the  road  with  my  daddy  to  his  church.  Being  an  AME  minister,  he  would 
travel  all  about.  It  was  not  like  the  Baptist  ministers  who  would  stay 
with  their  church  for  a  lifetime.  AME  ministers  would  switch  around  all 
the  time,  so  I  got  to  know  a  lot  of  people  outside  of  Alachua  traveling 
with  my  father  during  that  time. 

Changes?  I  remember  the  ice  plant  being  built  down  there.  I  remember 
the  eighteen-wheelers  on  441,  since  they  are  now  using  1-75.  I  remember 
the  ice  man  delivering  ice,  fifty  pounds,  twenty-five  pounds.  Folks  did 
not  boil  their  swill  for  the  hogs.  Instead,  they  threw  food  to  the  hogs 
and  somebody  came  by  and  picked  up  the  waste.  And  Mrs.  Dansby  was  right, 
there  was  only  one  policeman  here,  and  he  took  care  of  everything. 

DD:  He  sure  did! 

SC:  I  remember  the  changes  of  policemen.  I  remember  Bob  Owens,  and  I 

remember  Mr.  Wells,  and  I  remember  how  they  kept  black  folks  in  line,  at 
least  in  attitude.  I  remember  when  the  change  came  about  high  schools 
from  ACT,  and  now  it  is  a  middle  school.  That  is  a  change  for  me  because 
I  used  to  play  on  that  playground.  I  was  salutatorian  of  my  class  during 
the  days  when  you  could  get  a  good  education  there,  compared  to  what  you 
could  get  in  a  larger  society.  Alachua  High  School  was  considered  to  be 
the  better  high  school,  but  Mebane  got  me  where  I  am  today. 

What  else  do  I  remember  about  the  changes  in  Alachua?  Well,  I  remember 
the  family  grocery  stores,  the  Haisten's  Grocery  Store  in  particular.   I 
remember  all  the  different  people  who  used  to  come  to  Alachua  on  Friday 
nights  to  get  groceries,  folks  from  all  over  the  countryside.  This 
pattern  still  exists  as  I  observe  it.  Then  there  was  Martin's  Grocery, 
and  Beckum's.  I  remember  Miss  Virgie's,  which  was  a  five-and-ten-type 
store.  Thigpen's  Drug  Store  had  a  soda  fountain  where  the  kids  liked  to 
hang  out,  but  as  I  remember,  they  frowned  on  that  sort  of  thing.  Usually 
kids  just  bought  sodas  and  sundaes  and  walked  out.  I  rememberr  the  old 
post  office  up  on  the  far  side  of  town  was  moved  to  where  it  is  now,  and 
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then  there  was  the  old  police  station.  There  used  to  be  a  railroad 
passing  right  through  Main  Street  in  Alachua,  going  on  to  High  Springs, 
where  there  was  a  railroad  shop.  My  grandfather  used  to  work  on  this 
railroad. 

DD:  Did  they  have  a  funeral  home  here? 

SC:  Was  it  not  called  White  and  Jones? 

MJ:  No.   It  used  to  be  called  W.  T.  Roberts,  but  "Roberts"  is  what  they  call 
it  now. 

DD:  I  was  not  that  far  back. 

MJ:  But  I  was.  Alachua  had  a  black  funeral  home  over  by  our  house. 

SC:  And  I  remember  the  hum-dingers  on  our  side  of  the  town  where  a  whole  lot 
of  action  went  on  around  the  only  two-story  building  on  our  side  of  town. 
That  building  still  exists.  Back  then,  it  was  a  hotel,  a  rooming  house, 
and  God  knows  what  else. 

EW:  I  want  to  ask  Bill  Enneis  a  question.  "Bill,  when  you  all  came  to  Alachua 
who  did  you  buy  that  Ford  business  from?" 

WE:  Charlie  Marks.  When  we  moved  here,  we  came  in  a  Maxwell  touring  car,  and 
we  had  four  blowouts.  On  the  last  blowout,  I  distinctly  remember  my  daddy 
taking  the  last  tire  and  slinging  it  way  out  across  the  field.  He  was 
very  mad  because  he  had  so  many  blowouts  on  one  trip.  When  we  finally  got 
here,  we  lived  in  the  McCann  Hotel  for  six  months,  later  this  hotel 
burned.  My  father's  side  came  from  Georgia,  and  it  looks  like  most 
everybody  here  has  some  kin  from  Georgia.  My  mother's  side  came  from 
Virginia,  but  my  wife  Maxine's  folks  came  from  North  Carolina,  where 
Maxine  was  born.  They  all  migrated  down  to  this  area.  They  learned  of 
this  area  through  my  daddy,  who  was  a  conductor  on  the  railroad  that 
passed  through  here,  and  apparently  he  liked  the  area  so  much  that  he 
moved  here. 

AB:  What  about  the  area  do  you  think  he  liked  most? 

EW:  I  do  not  really  know.  But  I  think  it  looked  like  a  progressive  area  where 
money  could  be  made.  This  was  a  real  good  money  area  back  then. 

BW:  Whatever  happened  to  the  movie  theatre  here  in  Alachua?  I  can  remember  as 
a  child  that  we  had  a  movie  theatre.   You  could  go  in  for  nine  cents. 

GL:  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  brought  the  farmers  here  was  the  soil.  I 
used  to  see  farmers  pick  up  the  soil  and  look  at  it,  and  just  by  looks 
say,  "That  looks  like  a  good  piece  of  land."  My  daddy  did  this  many 
times.  We  grew  tobacco  and  peanuts,  and  they  could  tell  just  by  looking 
at  the  soil  that  it  would  grow  the  kind  of  things  that  we  needed  for 
survival. 

SC:  There  are  two  things  I  would  like  to  bring  up  that  I  have  not  heard  anyone 
mention  yet.  First,  I  remember  Duke's  Sawmill.  Second,  I  remember  the 
train  that  ran  past  Burnett's  Lake,  where  we  used  to  catch  the  train, 
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because  it  was  original  in  my  family.  We  always  went  to  St.  Petersburg 
every  summer.  It  was  a  thrill  for  me  to  catch  the  train  from  Burnett's 
Lake.  The  station  at  Burnett's  Lake,  however,  is  no  longer  there. 

AB:  So  there  was  a  passenger  train  to  St.  Petersburg.  Where  else? 

SC:  Jacksonville. 

MJ:  Right  here  in  Alachua  we  had  two  railroad  stations.  We  called  them,  "The 
Peggy  Seaboard, "  and  "The  Coast  Line,"  and  they  were  just  across  from 
each  other. 

SC:  Another  spot  I  remember  is  right  across  the  highway  here,  and  it  is  where 
Mr.  Fields  ran  a  store,  the  Greyhound  bus  would  stop  here.  Now  it  is 
called  Spencer's  Drug  Store. 

AB:  We  mentioned  agriculture  here  a  couple  of  times  but  I  noticed  that  Dr. 
Cherry  mentioned  religion  as  being  one  of  the  reasons  that  some  people 
moved  here.  Dr.  Cherry's  religious  affiliation  gave  her  experiences 
outside  the  town.  Now  Frank  Cellon  has  read  up  a  little  bit  about  the 
fact  that  there  were  early  Spanish  missions  in  the  area.  Maybe,  Frank, 
you  can  start  out  by  talking  about  these  missions,  and  about  how  your 
family  got  here. 

FC:  [Frank  Cellon,  panelist]  I  believe  there  were  two  Spanish  missions  around 
here.  One  I  think  was  around  the  San  Felasco  Hammock,  and  the  other  was 
a  little  bit  north  of  Newnansville  somewhere.  The  one  out  at  San  Felasco 
was  called  "San  Francisco,"  and  I  do  not  remember  what  the  name  of  the 
other  one  was. 

AS:  They  tell  me  there  was  a  big  mission  they  have  never  located  up  around  the 
river  somewhere,  and  they  called  it  the  mission  of  "Santa  Fe."  This  was 
supposed  to  be  the  biggest  mission  of  all.  This  is  what  college 
professors  talk  about.  It  was  on  that  line  of  missions  that  went  from  St. 
Augustine  toward  Tallahassee.  Of  course,  they  all  wound  up  very  suddenly 
when  the  English  from  South  Carolina  came  down  and  burned  them  out  around 
1702.  That  ended  that  era — the  Indians,  the  Spanish,  and  the  missions — 
all  of  it,  in  a  very  short  while. 

FC:  As  far  as  my  people  go,  they  came  on  a  wagon  with  the  Cullens.  We  have 
been  here  since  1835,  and  we  have  lived  within  two  miles  of  where  the 
Cullens  settled;  because  our  names  are  so  much  alike,  the  postman  used  to 
get  our  mail  mixed  up.  But,  yes,  we  have  been  here  eight  to  ten 
generations. 

AB:  Do  you  know  of  anyone  ever  saying  exactly  why  they  settled  say,  ten  miles 
up  the  road,  instead  of  say,  ten  miles  down  the  road?  Why  a  specific 
spot? 

FC:  Well,  I  remember  the  Cellon  gentleman  saying  that  when  we  he  came  over 
from  France,  he  intended  to  keep  moving  until  his  money  ran  out.  He  said 
he  was  going  as  far  as  his  money  would  take  him.  He  ended  up  between 
Hague  and  LaCrosse,  and  he  has  been  there  ever  since,  farming  and  living 
off  the  land. 
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AB:  Frank,  when  you  were  growing  up  there,  could  you  still  go  to  Burnett's 
Lake? 

FC:  No,  that  was  before  my  time. 

AB:  What  sort  of  place  did  you  go  to  then? 

FC:  We  played  all  around  town,  and  we  played  in  the  school  yard.  But  as  far 
as  Burnett's  Lake  is  concerned,  we  never  did  go  there. 

AB:  I  guess  I  will  have  to  ask  Mrs.  Jones  about  Burnett's  Lake  then,  because  I 
still  do  not  understand  it. 

MJ:  The  town  we  grew  up  in  was  far  ahead  of  him,  so  he  would  not  know  anything 
about  Burnett's  Lake. 

AB:  Were  there  other  places  people  would  go  to  besides  Burnett's  Lake  for 
fishing  and  hunting? 

MJ:  Yes.  They  used  to  go  to  Warren's  Cave. 

AB:  Ms.  Dansby  mentioned  that  Worthington  Springs  used  to  be  the  most  popular 
resort.  Can  you  tell  me  where  it  is  in  terms  of  Alachua? 

FC:  I  will  tell  you  somebody  that  can  tell  you  a  lot  about  Worthington 

Springs,  Miss  McFadden  back  here.  The  Weekses  and  some  of  her  family  used 
to  live  there  or  go  there. 

DD:  But  it  was  a  resort. 

FC:  Right.  And  there  was  Camp  O'Leno,  and  Pinkoson  Springs. 

WE:  Pinkoson  Springs.  That  was  the  place  to  go  in  the  early  1930s. 

AB:  Where  Turkey  Creek  is  now? 

MJ:  Yes.  They  used  to  have  a  spring  and  recreation  area  right  where  Turkey 
Creek  is. 

WE:  I  believe  the  spring  water  just  about  disappeared,  and  that  was  when 
Pinkoson  Springs  just  died  away.  The  old  concrete  is  still  there,  I 
think. 

FC:  Right,  it  is. 

WB:  Mr.  Welch. 

FW:  [Fiermon  Welch,  panelist]  It  came  to  my  recollection,  just  then,  that 
there  used  to  be  a  place  called  Milwaukee  Spring  at  Hague. 

MJ:  At  Turkey  Creek,  you  mean 

FW:  Well,  yes,  where  Turkey  Creek  is  now.  They  played  baseball,  had  a 

swimming  pool,  and  several  other  places  for  recreation  out  there,  and  a 
little  old  restaurant.  And  they  had  a  bus  running  from  High  Springs 
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through  Alachua,  to  take  people  out  there  to  this  park. 

DD:  Mr.  Neil  Adams. 

FW:  Yes,  Neil  Adams  ran  that.  That  was  one  of  the  recreational  centers  for 
Alachua  and  High  Springs. 

AB:  Can  you  two  tell  us  a  little  bit  more  about  the  Ogden  school? 

FW:  [laughter]  In  1939,  I  was  out  there.  It  was  a  wooden  structure.  For 
heating,  we  used  a  wooden  stove.  It  was  the  kind  of  community  that  you 
would  want  to  live  in  because  everybody  knew  everybody,  and  they  were  all 
very  generous  with  their  time.  Anything  that  you  asked  of  those  people  in 
the  way  of  books  or  other  school  material  that  we  could  not  get  from  the 
county,  they  would  help  us  get  what  we  needed.  I  left  and  went  into  the 
army  in  1942,  and  as  I  understand  it,  that  school  was  closed,  and  those 
children  were  brought  into  old  ACT  by  bus,  I  believe. 

GL:  I  do  not  think  it  was  closed  that  early. 

FW:  You  were  out  there  after  1942?  What  happened  after  1942? 

BW:  I  am  wondering  if  anyone  could  comment  on  the  old  bus  that  is  parked  on 
the  Burgess  property.  Was  that  the  first  bus  for  blacks  in  the  county? 

FW:  As  I  understand  it,  yes,  that  was  the  first  transportation  for  black 
students  in  the  area. 

BW:  In  Alachua,  or  the  county? 

GL:  In  the  county. 

FW:  Yes,  in  the  county. 

BW:  That  old  bus  is  still  parked  there  now. 

FW:  I  do  not  recall  having  any  other  transportation  anywhere  in  Alachua  County 
for  black  students.  Old  man  Burgess — Willie  Burgess — as  I  understand  it, 
noted  that  children  were  walking  from  Nebo,  Bland,  and  LaCrosse,  into  ACT, 
the  Alachua  County  Training  School.  Somehow,  I  do  not  recall  exactly,  he 
came  across  this  bus  to  help  these  children. 

MJ:  He  had  it  running  to  Camp  Blanding. 

FW:  Running  to  Camp  Blanding? 

MJ:  Yes.  Willie  Burgess,  a  black,  furnished  that  bus  for  his  own  people  to 
take  black  school  children  to  ACT,  and  black  workers  to  Camp  Blanding. 

FW:  Camp  Blanding,  right.  So,  as  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Burgess  went  to  see  the 
principal  of  ACT,  who  was  A.  L.  Mebane,  and  asked  him  for  help  in 
providing  for  the  upkeep  of  the  bus,  especially  gas.  A.  L.  Mebane  went  to 
see  the  county  superintendent,  and  I  think  the  Alachua  County  School  Board 
knows  about  this.  I  do  not  rememer  if  a  fee  was  paid  to  the  bus  driver. 
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MJ:  I  think  it  was  $125. 

DF:  [Debbie  Findley,  panelist]  A  year? 

MJ:  A  month,  I  guess. 

BW:  Well,  the  bus  may  have  been  used  to  go  to  Camp  Blanding,  but  it  was 
painted  the  standard  colors  of  the  school  buses. 

MJ:  It  was  a  school  bus. 

BW:  With  benches.  I  do  not  think  it  had  seats.  It  had  benches. 

MJ:  That  is  right. 

BH:  [Reverend  Bernard  Horsley,  speaker  in  the  audience]  Yes,  I  am  a  newcomer, 
but  I  would  just  like  everyone  to  be  aware  that  the  lady  sitting  in  front 
of  me  was  born  in  the  last  decade  of  the  1800s.  Her  name  is  Vida  B. 
Waters,  and  she  told  me  earlier  this  evening  that  she  came  to  Alachua  in 
1914.  Is  that  right? 

VW:  That  is  right. 

BH:  She  might  be  able  to  answer  some  questions  that  somebody  might  be 

interested  in.  Another  lady  I  would  like  to  mention  is  Nina  Mae  Harrison 
here.  She  lives  in  the  house  where  Mr.  Emery  was  born.  She  told  me  that 
her  father  was  a  blacksmith,  and  that  he  had  a  business  here  in  town.  She 
might  be  able  to  talk  about  some  interesting  things. 

AB:  We  are  glad  to  have  you  both  here.  What  do  either  of  you  remember  about 
building  these  old  houses?  Did  people  from  right  here  in  town  build  them? 
Where  did  they  get  the  material  to  build  the  old  houses? 

EW:  The  Waters  boys  built  them.  Leland  Waters,  Charlie  Waters,  and  Dave 
Waters.  Dave  Waters  is  Ms.  Waters'  husband.  They  came  here  way  back 
yonder  and  were,  at  first,  all  in  the  railroad  business.  Then  they  went 
into  business  for  themselves,  and  they  all  did  a  lot  for  Alachua. 

VW:  There  used  to  be  three  railroad  stations  here  for  the  trains.  My  husband 
was  an  agent  for  the  Seaboard,  and  his  brother  was  an  agent  for  the  Coast 
Line.  And  another  brother  was  an  agent  for  one  of  those  little  short 
trains  they  had  over  here  on  this  side  of  town.  All  three  brothers  worked 
for  a  different  line.  We  moved  to  Alachua  in  1914,  and  when  we  first 
came,  we  could  not  find  a  place  to  live.  Mr.  Emery  had  an  older  brother 
who  was  planning  to  get  married.  This  older  brother  said,  "I  will  let  you 
rent  this  house  until  I  get  ready  to  get  married.  Just  leave  it  like  you 
found  it."  So  we  came  here  in  June  and  he  was  planning  to  get  married  in 
October,  but  we  found  another  place  to  live. 

BW:  Do  you  remember  how  much  rent  was? 

VW:  No,  I  do  not  remember.  I  do  know  that  the  rent  on  the  house  we  moved 
into  about  a  year  later  was  ten  dollars  a  month.  In  about  1921,  they 
added  a  bathroom,  and  then  the  rent  went  up.  It  was  a  nice,  fine,  big 
house  with  two  bedrooms,  a  kitchen,  dining  room,  and  that  bathroom  they 
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added. 

PF:  [Pauline  Fugate,  speaker  in  the  audience]  I  was  at  Vida  Waters  wedding. 
I  cried  at  her  wedding  because  her  husband  was  taking  her  away  from  her 
mama  and  daddy,  and  I  loved  her  too.  My  mother  played  her  wedding  march, 
and  I  cried. 

DD:  Tell  them  where  the  lumber  came  from  for  your  house.  Did  it  not  come  from 
Virginia? 

WE:  I  think  some  of  the  things  in  the  house  did  come  from  Virginia,  but  I  do 
not  rememer  too  much  about  that. 

VW:  We  took  a  job  down  in  Sebring  for  about  a  year,  and  in  the  meantime,  the 
Enneises  had  moved  to  Alachua.  When  we  moved  back  to  Alachua  from  Sebring 
after  that  year,  we  lived  in  the  same  apartment  house  as  the  Enneises. 

WE:  Yes,  we  lived  in  the  same  house,  one  on  one  side,  and  one  on  the  other.  We 
had  one  bathtub  and  one  bathroom  for  both  families. 

VW:  Not  unusual  in  those  days. 

AS:  I  think  one  thing  we  need  to  note  is  that  we  were  right  at  the  center  of 
an  exceptional  stand  of  long  leaf  yellow  pine,  and  most  of  the  houses 
around  here  were  built  out  of  these  trees.  You  hear  a  lot  of  people  talk 
about  farms,  well,  most  of  these  farms  had  an  awful  lot  of  stumps  on  them, 
and  burning  out  these  stumps  was  a  constant  job.  When  the  bulldozer  came 
along,  those  stumps  were  all  wiped  out  quick.  But  before  the  bulldozer, 
tree  stumps  were  pretty  prominent  in  all  the  fields  of  this  area.  That 
long  leaf  yellow  pine  is  a  fine  building  material. 

WB:  How  about  some  of  these  big  old  houses  in  town.  How  were  they  designed? 
Where  did  people  get  the  ideas  to  build  them  that  way?  Do  you  know,  Ms. 
Dansby? 

DD:  I  do  not  know.  I  lived  out  in  the  country. 

AS:  How  about  Miss  LeRoy  over  there?  I  think  she  can  tell  you  about  that. 

WB:  Miss  LeRoy,  how  did  the  people  decide  on  the  building  designs  that  they 
did?  Were  there  architects  that  drew  up  plans,  and  if  so,  where  did  they 
come  from? 

BL:  [Blanche  LeRoy]  Yes. 

AB:  Did  they  come  from  the  Carolinas? 

BL:  Yes,  and  shingles  on  the  roof  from  Belgium. 

AB:  Was  the  wood  local? 

BL:  Yes. 

AB:  How  about  things  inside  the  house,  like  furniture  and  dishes  and  things 
like  that,  where  did  they  come  from? 
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BL:  From  all  over  the  world. 

AB:  How  about  in  your  house?  [no  response] 

FB:  Let  us  talk  about  something  else.  I  heard  Ms.  Dansby  talking  about  her 
family  coming  from  this  area,  being  here  since  the  1820s.  But  I  heard 
rumors  that  she  had  some  ancestor  who  may  have  been  a  Yankee. 

DD:  Yes,  I  am  afraid  so.  My  Grandfather  Cullen  was  a  Yankee  and  he  came  down 
here  during  the  Civil  War  and  he  was  shot  during  the  Battle  of 
Gainesville. 

FB:  Oh,  is  that  how  he  met  up  with  your  grandmother? 

DD:  Yes.  They  turned  the  Beville  Hotel  into  a  hospital.  But  there  were  not  a 
lot  of  beds,  and  my  grandmother  wanted  the  Southerners  to  be  given  beds 
before  the  Yankees.  She  figured  that  if  she  shot  one  of  the  Yankees, 
there  would  be  more  room  for  the  Southerners.  But  the  hospital 
administration  took  my  grandfather  in,  and  they  gave  him  first  aid.  He 
was  not  hurt  bad.  In  fact,  he  said  he  was  so  well  that  he  could  make  love 
to  any  woman  who  had  nerve  enough  to  shoot  him.  After  the  war,  he 
returned  and  married  my  grandmother. 

RB:  [Richard  Bryan,  Panelist]  One  of  our  forefathers  at  the  Hague  Settlement 
out  here  has  been  here,  I  think,  six,  seven,  generations.  He  made  me  feel 
a  little  bit  better,  since  he  is  not  quite  such  a  newcomer.  This  is  one 
thing  I  have  noticed  most  about  changes  here  in  Alachua  during  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  When  I  grew  up  here,  you  knew  everybody  in 
Alachua,  and  everybody  knew  you.  I  remember  going  downtown  when  I  was 
four  or  five  years  old.  My  great-uncle,  E.  D.  Hague,  used  to  sit  out  in 
front  of  Thigpen's,  where  they  had  some  benches.  He  would  always  give  me 
a  dime,  and  I  would  go  in  and  buy  a  Coke.  Inside,  Mr.  Thigpen  had  a  big 
black  and  white  marble  counter  top,  and  if  you  could  reach  up  to  it  you 
could  get  yourself  a  Coke.  Mr.  Martin's  store  was  across  the  street  on 
the  corner,  and  the  bank  was  on  the  other  corner,  and  that  was  just  about 
it.  Around  the  corner  there  was  a  stable  where  the  post  office  is  now. 
Yes,  what  I  miss  most  is  that  when  I  came  up,  everybody  in  Alachua  knew 
you,  and  you  knew  everybody.  Then  I  went  to  the  University  of  Florida  for 
four  years,  and  then  to  Georgia  for  four  years.  Then  when  I  came  back, 
and  I  will  be  very  honest  with  you,  today  I  am  very  lucky  if  I  know  one  of 
ten  people.  It  used  to  be  where  most  times  I  knew  ten  out  of  ten  people. 
That  is  something  we  have  lost,  it  is  something  I  miss  most  —  getting  to 
know  everybody,  and  everybody  knowing  me. 

AB:  How  would  you  describe  the  values  that  people  have  here?  If  you  were 
going  to  describe  Alachua  to  me,  an  outsider,  how  would  you  characterize 
it?  Is  it  a  town  where  you  are  welcomed  with  open  arms,  or  is  it  a  town 
with  eighteen  different  little  towns  within  it?  How  would  you  describe 
Alachua,  Mr.  Emerson? 

RE:  Well,  I  will  just  say  that  I  could  sit  in  front  of  a  drugstore  and  speak 
to  everybody  that  passed  and  call  them  by  their  names  almost.  Today, 
however,  I  do  not  know  one  out  of  fifty  people. 
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Miss  Lee,  how  would  you  describe  it? 

In  regards  to  knowing  each  other  and  that  kind  of  personal  contact,  it 
certainly  has  changed.  I  could  go  to  Alachua  and  High  Springs  and  speak 
to  almost  everybody,  black  and  white.  We  all  knew  each  other,  the  Witts, 
Emersons,  Lees,  Washingtons,  and  Strawders.  Now  everybody  will  say, 
"Well,  that  is  Mrs.  Lee,  her  children  are  all  grown  up,  but  I  do  not  know 
who  any  of  them  are."  From  kindergarten  on,  if  you  do  not  see  someone 
very  often,  you  will  not  know  anything  about  them  because  we  all  go  our 
separate  ways  now.  We  are  not  immobile  anymore,  and  the  visiting  is  not 
there.  You  used  to  visit.  Our  family  would  go  to  somebody's  home  to  see 
how  they  were.  We  do  not  have  that  kind  of  relationship  anymore,  and  that 
is  bad. 

There  is  no  more  camaraderie. 

S:  Mr.  Enneis. 

It  is  a  shame,  I  guess,  that  you  do  not  know  everybody  anymore.  I  think 
the  problem  is  with  the  availability  of  transportation.  It  is  so  easy  to 
move  around  now,  and  get  far  away,  that  people  just  do  not  take  the  time 
to  get  to  know  each  other.  In  the  past  they  had  to  because  they  did  not 
have  a  choice,  there  was  not  much  of  anything  else  to  do,  nowhere  to  go, 
and  no  way  to  get  there.  I  am  sure  people  are  just  as  good  and  fine  as 
they  used  to  be,  but  we  just  do  not  make  the  effort  to  get  to  know  each 
other,  we  just  do  not  take  the  time. 

AB:  Dr.  Cherry. 

SC:  What  was  the  question  again? 

AB:  My  question  is,  what  kind  of  town  is  Alachua  for  you?  What  kind  of  town 
was  it  when  you  were  growing  up?  How  would  you  describe  it  to  an 
outsider,  such  as  myself?  Would  you  describe  it  as  a  church  town?  Would 
you  describe  it  as  a  friendly  town  where  everybody  knows  everyone  else? 
Would  you  describe  it  as  a  town  full  of  conflict?  What  sort  of  changes  in 
that  regard  have  you  seen? 

SC:  Well,  let  me  explain  it  this  way.  Growing  up,  I  knew  pretty  much 

everybody  on  the  black  side  of  town.  I  knew  whites  who  owned  businesses. 
I  knew  names  that  people  talked  about.  I  have  heard  about  Mr.  Enneis,  but. 
I  had  never  seen  or  met  him  until  now.  I  knew  Mr.  Haisten  because  we 
would  go  there  and  get  groceries.  I  knew  Mr.  Martin  because  we  would  go 
there  and  get  groceries  too.  I  knew  Mr.  Hitchcock  because  of  the  old 
store  he  had  downtown.  I  remember  him  living  there  by  the  old  post 
office,  because  people  would  point  out  Mr.  Hitchcock's  house.  But  these 
were  white  people,  and  I  did  not  interact  with  them.  Most  of  my  social 
interaction  was  with  blacks.  I  had  no  interaction  with  whites, 
whatsoever.  I  knew  that  Mr.  Green  was  an  insurance  man  who  came  to  the 
house  to  collect  insurance,  but  that  too  has  changed.  Insurance  men  do 
not  come  to  the  house  anymore.  I  knew  all  the  blacks  on  my  side  of  town, 
young  and  old.  When  I  came  back  to  teach  at  A.  L.  Mebane  High  School  for 
a  year,  I  got  to  know  other  people.  Another  reason  why  I  think  I  was 
isolated  somewhat  was  because  my  parents  did  not  work  for  anybody.  They 
worked  for  themselves,  and  so  they  did  not  interact  with  other  people  on  a 
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social  level,  and  neither  did  I.  So  I  did  not  know  anybody. 

AB:  Mr.  Spencer. 

AS:  I  have  just  been  reflecting  on  what  Dr.  Cherry  has  been  saying.  She  came 
along  after  the  small  farms  started  to  break  up  and  a  lot  of  these  people 
moved  to  town.  Dr.  Cherry  probably  did  not  have  as  great  an  opportunity 
to  interact  with  these  people  in  town  because  there  was  more  interaction 
in  the  countryside.  And  there  was  a  further  barrier  not  only  because  of 
race,  but  because  of  age  differences. 

SC:  Yes,  Mr.  Spencer  knows  my  grandparents,  but  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Spencer. 

AS:  I  knew  all  those  folks  because  they  lived  out  in  the  country.  But  Dr. 
Cherry  moved  to  town. 

AB:  Mrs.  Dansby,  how  would  you  describe  the  changes  that  Alachua  has  seen? 

DD:  I  tell  you,  I  remember  when  we  had  one  policeman,  and  he  walked.  We  did 
not  have  any  windows  busted  out  downtown  like  they  do  nowadays.  The 
policeman  kept  order.  We  had  funeral  homes,  a  Chevrolet  place,  a  Ford 
place,  and  a  department  store.  The  Cellons  had  a  big  store,  Maas  Brothers 
now.  In  those  days  it  had  clothing,  shoes  and  hats,  and  menswear.  I 
used  to  know  everybody.  I  think  the  changes  really  started  when 
Copeland's  closed  and  a  new  plant  brought  in  transient  people  to  work. 

AB:  And  what  year  was  that  about? 

DD:  It  started  back  in  the  1930s. 

AB:  Richard,  how  would  you  describe  the  town  the  way  we  were  talking  about  it? 

RB:  As  I  said  before,  I  feel  like  a  relative  newcomer.  My  perspective  would 
be  late  1950s,  1960s,  and  1970s.  I  perceived  a  lot  of  change  in  that 
particular  time.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  Alachua  County  Training 
Facility  they  have  been  talking  about-.  When  I  came  up,  it  was  at  A.  L. 
Mebane  during  my  senior  year  in  high  school  that  they  integrated  the 
school  system  completely.  So  I  have  lived  through  that  change  in  Alachua 
County.  Regarding  what  has  been  brought  up  before,  I  do  not  think  that  we 
know  each  other  and  our  neighbors  less  than  in  the  past  only  because  we 
are  rushed,  but  because  we  are  too  busy  with  ourselves. 


AB: 


And  so  the  idea  of  going  somewhere  for  a  visit,  and  really  talking,  has 
just  died  away? 


RB:  Yes.  I  can  remember  when  we  used  to  go  to  somebody's  house  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon  and  sit  around  and  eat  ice  cream,  or  just  sit  around  and  talk, 
or  everybody  would  get  together  and  cook.  But  that  has  gone  by  the  by.  It 
is  the  same  thing  with  family  reunions.  It  is  a  thing  of  the  past  to  have 
one  family.  Frank  and  I  remember  that  every  Fourth  of  July  we  would  go  to 
E.  D.  Hague's  place  at  Kingsley  Lake  and  have  a  get-together  with  the 
Cellons,  Bryans,  and  Goodes;  then  six  or  seven  other  families  would  show 
up  and  you  got  to  know  not  only  your  neighbors,  but  all  of  your  kinfolk, 
which  now  we  hardly  know.  So  it  has  changed  tremendously  in  the  last 
thirty  years.  I  do  not  think  it  has  changed  for  the  worse,  because  even 
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though  we  have  lost  some  things,  we  have  gained  some  other  things.  But  I 
think  a  lot  of  things  we  have  lost,  we  only  lost  because  we  let  them  die. 

AB:  Frank? 

FC:  I  am  thinking  of  something  that  speaks  good  for  this  community.  Just 
looking  around  tonight  at  all  the  families  that  have  been  here  for  years 
and  years  and  years.  Families  that  are  still  here,  like  the  Fugates, 
Waters,  Harrisons,  Bryans,  Goodes,  Williams,  Cauthens,  and  the  Robartses, 
you  know,  all  of  them.  Apparently,  everybody  that  has  moved  here  has 
liked  it  because  they  are  still  here,  and  they  have  been  active  for 
several  generations.  And  I  think  there  are  a  lot  more  people  here  than 
there  were. 

AB:  Debbie?  I  know  you  are  part  of  Alachua. 

DF:  [Debbie  Findley,  panelist]  Well,  I  just  love  Alachua.  And  the  reason  I 
love  it  is  because  it  is  sparsely  populated,  relatively  speaking.  I  know 
many  of  you  think  it  is  not,  but  compared  to  where  I  came  from,  Alachua  is 
sparsely  populated.  And  unlike  what  some  others  have  said,  I  think 
Alachua  is  still  small  enough  to  where  you  can  still  get  to  know  you 
neighbors.  I  would  prefer  that  Alachua  does  not  become  a  large 
metropolis.  I  like  the  sparse  population  and  I  think  the  city  services 
are  really  good  for  as  few  people  as  there  are  here.  I  like  the  idea  of 
being  able  to  drive  the  car  down  the  road,  and  say,  "Son,  that  is  a 
cornfield."  I  like  that. 

AB:  Mr.  Welch. 

FW:  [Fiermon  Welch,  panelist]  Well,  there  was  a  time  back  in  the  late  1920s, 
1930s,  and  1940s  that  I  thought  I  knew  all  the  blacks  in  Alachua.  I  can 
see  some  whites  that  I  knew  here  as  a  boy.  For  instance,  I  worked  for  Mr. 
D.  S.  Waters  in  his  store.  He  is  here,  and  so  is  his  wife  and  daughter. 
And  I  recognize  Mr.  Enneis,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Miss  LeRoy.  We  were  all  on 
friendly  terms  as  I  grew  up  in  Alachua.  But  since  my  boyhood  days, 
Alachua  has  grown  to  the  point  where  there  are  a  lot  of  people  I  do  not 
recognize.  But  I  think  Alachua  has  made  some  progress,  this  is  especially 
true  in  living  conditions.  I  am,  however,  a  little  hazy  about  business  in 
Alachua.  I  still  do  not  see  why  Alachua  has  not  grown,  businesswise,  in 
the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Follow  me  what  I  am  saying? 

AB:  Yes.  I  would  like  to  remind  you,  though,  that  our  forum  next  week  will 
deal  specifically  with  business,  employment,  and  things  of  that  nature. 
Then  we  will  talk  to  some  of  the  merchants  in  town.  But  I  do  appreciate 
your  point. 

FW:  Alachua  has  always  had  a  friendly  relationship  between  blacks  and  whites. 
There  are  a  lot  of  people,  however,  new  people,  that  I  do  not  know.  But 
Alachua  is  not  a  bad  place.  There  are  a  lot  of  cities  and  towns  that  are 
far  worse.  People  come  here  because  it  is  peaceful.  When  people  come 
here  to  work,  they  usually  end  up  liking  it,  and  stay. 

AB:  Miss  Jones. 

MJ:  Yes,  I  would  agree  with  Mr.  Welch  that  Alachua  fosters  a  friendly 
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atmosphere  between  blacks  and  whites.  For  instance,  there  was  this  white 
lady  in  a  store  that  I  recognized  as  having  lived  near  me  once.  She  had 
returned  and  was  now  clerking  in  this  store.  I  walked  up  to  her  and  said, 
"When  did  you  get  back?"  She  said,  "Oh,  I  have  been  back."  Then  I  said, 
"I  did  not  think  that  you  were  coming  back."  And  then  she  said,  "I  left, 
but  I  had  to  come  back."  That  is  what  she  told  me.  And  so,  like  I  said, 
Alachua  has  always  been  a  friendly  place.  I  think  that  the  "visiting" 
everybody  has  been  talking  about  has  been  cut  down  because  people  have 
cars  now,  and  instead  of  visiting  your  neighbor,  you  might  go  to 
Gainesille  instead.  But  when  I  was  a  child,  we  did  not  have  any 
transportation,  and  so  we  would  just  go  and  visit  where  we  could  walk  to. 
And  I  remember  when  Alachua  was  run  by  Mr.  Hobbs,  Dewitt  Hague,  and  one  or 
two  others.  But  now  Alachua  has  a  board  of  commissioners,  and  I  think 
that  is  progress.  I  am  glad  I  have  lived  to  see  that  because  when  Alachua 
was  run  by  one  or  two  men,  whatever  they  said,  that  was  it.  But  I  think 
it  is  a  good  place  because  I  was  born  and  reared  here,  and  I  am  still 
here. 

AB:  Why  don't  we  open  it  up  a  bit  more.  There  are  some  people  in  the  audience 
who  I  am  sure  would  like  to  put  their  own  two  cents  in,  or  ask  a  question 
of  the  panelists.  I  want  you  to  feel  free  to  do  so. 

BB:  [Barney  Barnhart,  speaker  in  the  audience]  Dr.  Burns,  one  thing  that  I 
think  should  be  brought  up  about  Mr.  Williams,  while  we  have  him  here,  is 
that  his  daddy,  C.  A.  Williams,  once  ran  the  bank  here.  I  bet  if  you  go 
to  the  courthouse,  you  would  find  his  name  on  pretty  near  every  piece  of 
property  that  ever  changed  hands  here.  He  can  tell  you  a  lot  because  he 
ran  the  bank. 

AB:  Mr.  Williams,  your  father  had  a  bank  here? 

EW:  Yes,  sir.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  it.  But  in  reply  to  his  name 
being  on  so  many  deeds,  I  have  this  to  say.  When  they  came  over  here,  my 
parents  bought  this  small  amount  of  land,  and  Alachua  just  built  up  to  it. 
He  would  sell  lots,  so  his  name  was  on  a  lot  of  those  old  lots.  But  there 
were  other  people  who  did  the  same  thing,  buy  forty  acres  and  cut  it  up 
into  lots. 

AB:  How  long  ago  was  that?  What  years  are  we  talking  about? 

EW:  What  years? 

AB:  Yes,  but  generally. 

EW:  Well,  that  was  eight  or  ten  years  before  I  was  born,  and  I  was  born  in 
1904.  I  have  a  question  to  ask.  How  many  people  here  know  for  what 
purpose  the  building  just  west  of  the  Woman's  Club,  where  the  Colvins 
live,  was  built? 

WB:  Nobody  knows. 

EW:  It  was  built  to  be  a  cigar  factory. 

DD:  Did  not  the  Woodbridges  build  that? 
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AB:  He  wanted  to  know  what  the  purpose  was.  For  a  cigar  factory,  is  that 
right? 

MH:  [Martha  Richard  Hagan,  speaker  in  the  audience]  The  Woodbridges  bought  it 
Doris,  they  did  not  build  it. 

DD:  Oh,  I  thought  the  Woodbridges  built  it. 

MH:  Finally,  the  Cooks  owned  it  and  made  a  hotel  out  of  it. 

MJ:  They  also  had  a  dentist's  office  in  the  downstairs  where  Dr.  Caswell  was  a 
dentist. 

FC:  What  about  our  gangsters? 

DD:  Well,  some  gangsters — the  Copeland  Brothers — were  shot  and  burned  with  a 
dog. 

AB:  How  about  some  other  famous  gangsters  who  came  through  here?  Can  you  tell 
me  more  about  that  now?  Ma  Barker? 

DD:  No! 

FC:  She  came  through  one  time  out  there.  She  stopped  to  buy  some  beer  at  Aunt 
Thelma's  store  out  there.  She  spent  the  night  here  in  Alachua  somewhere. 

MJ:  My  mother  was  the  cook  at  the  hotel  where  Ma  Barker  stayed. 

AB:  Does  anyone  remember  the  Ashley  gang? 

RE:  Some  of  the  Ashley  gang  were  killed  or  burned  in  a  little  house  just 
across  the  highway  from  the  main  entrance  to  the  Newnansville  Cemetery. 
Does  anybody  remember  that?  Some  of  the  people  around  here,  Marion  you 
probably  remember  this,  went  there  and  dug  around  in  the  ground  and  dug  up 
a  little  money.  But  nobody  ever  knew  who  killed  them,  or  even  who  they 
really  were.  But  they  were  some  of  the  Ashley  gang. 

DD:  They  started  building  a  house  near  Newnansville. 

WE:  Yes. 

DD:  They  were  shot  and  burned  out  there. 

AB:  When  was  that? 

WE:  That  was  probably  around  1930. 

DD:  1933,  or  something  like  that. 

WE:  But  that  area  was  not  even  close  to  Alachua  then.  Newnansville  was  a  long 
distance  away. 

MH:  Nobody  has  mentioned  it,  but  where  the  LeRoy's  house  is  now,  and  where  the 
Baptist  church  has  a  parking  area,  Mr.  LeRoy  had  a  stable  there.   I  think 
we  had  one  garbage  pick-up  by  a  guy  named  Morris  and  someone  whose  name  I 
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cannot  recall,  and  then  there  was  a  guy  named  Lige. 

MJ:  Lige  Jenkins. 

MH:  Lige  Jenkins  is  the  one  who  had  the  ice  delivered  around.  Where  the  post 
office  is,  well,  there  was  a  livery  stable  there.  Right  across  there,  by 
Nina  Mae's  garden,  that  is  where  her  dad  had  a  blacksmith  shop.  I  brought 
horses  there  many  times  to  have  them  shod.  And  there  is  a  lot  to  talk 
about  that  nobody  has  brought  up  yet. 

DD:  We  cannot  tell  it  all  at  one  time! 

MH:  Arthur  Jr.  was  talking  about  cotton  and  tobacco.  What  Doris  ought  to  know 
is  that  if  her  folks  were  way  back  yonder,  citrus  was  one  of  the  main 
crops  back  then. 

FC:  Right. 

DD:  The  citrus  would  freeze,  the  freeze  would  kill  it,  and  so  they  had  to  go 
the  other  way.  There  was  a  grant  from  the  Spanish  of  a  number  of  acres 
that  my  folks  were  involved  with.  The  Bostons  have  a  part  of  it  now.  It 
was  a  big  grant  of  land,  where  the  Santa  Fe  River  Ranch  is  now. 

DF:  I  was  wondering,  where  did  you  vote?  Where  did  you  vote  for  your 
president  and  all  that? 

DD:  They  used  to  have  a  voting  place  at  Hague. 

RE:  And  they  had  one  at  Bland. 

DD:  And  one  at  LaCrosse. 

DF:  You  had  all  those  places  to  vote  at? 

DD:  Yes. 

WE:  It  has  not  been  too  many  years  since  those  accounts,  how  many  years  ago, 
Ralph?  Not  very  long  ago  we  still  had  a  voting  place  at  Bland  and 
LaCrosse.  LaCrosse  was  the  last  one  cancelled,  wasn't  it? 

WE:  Yes,  I  think  LaCrosse  was,  in  fact,  the  last  one  cancelled. 

DF:  Well,  when  you  would  decide  to  vote,  did  you  get  together  and  decide  to 
vote  somewhere? 

WE:  We  did  that  a  lot.  One  thing  we  have  not  mentioned  yet  were  the 

turpentine  stills  in  the  area,  there  were  a  lot  of  them.  That  was  a 
thriving  business. 

WB:  Was  that  local  people? 

WE:  Yes,  at  Hague.  The  Gays  at  LaCrosse  and  the  MacMillans  at  Santa  Fe.  It 
was  a  thriving  business  in  this  area  for  years  and  years  and  years. 

DD:  Hague  used  to  have  a  turpentine  still. 
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WE:  And  a  cotton  gin. 

WB:  I  think  we  ought  to  quit  for  tonight.  Next  week  we  will  talk  more  about 
businesses. 
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